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Tips for the Editor . . . 


MODERN ANNUAL PRODUCTION, 
a 170-page, bound volume, 4% x 71 inches, 
published by Kurtz Bros., manufacturing 
stationers, commercial printers and school 
supplies, of Clearfield, Pa., as a piece of 
promotional literature for the benefit of 
the schools in their territory. In the first 
60 pages the major topics of yearbook 
production are covered succinctly and with 
diagrams where necessary. A rather com- 
prehensive array of cover possibilities is 
fully illustrated in the last 100 pages of 
the book. Schools within the territory 
served by Kurtz Brothers may secure a copy 
when requested by the school principal or 
yearbook adviser. Schools outside the terri- 
tory may secure them for a nominal price 
subject to demand. While basically a pro- 
motional book in the interests of Kurtz 
Bros., the little volume is a handy addition 
to the publications library in a field that 
is not too well covered at the present time. 


o-F:-5¢ 
YEARBOOK ENGINEERING, an 86- 
page, paper-covered catalog, 8'/, x 11 inches, 
published by the Basil L. Smith System, 
Box 7679, Philadelphia, and Box 7769, 
Chicago, carries 500 modern layouts from 
books published by the company and a 
section covering “Practical Production 
Help.” The Basil Smith Company spe- 
cializes in direct mail orderings of engrav- 
ings and the bulk of the volume consists 
of miniature reproductions of layouts of 
all the usual sections of a yearbook. 
0 #-¢ 

SAVING ON ENGRAVING, a four- 
page leaflet, punched for retention in a ring 
binder, provides information and aids to 
editors on engraving problems. Designed 
primarily for industrial editors, the topics 
are of interest to anyone publishing a paper. 
These are issued monthly by the Basil L. 
Smith System. 


story of dots, planes and dimples, the en- 


Issues to date cover the 


gtaving process, and cropping and scaling. 
Future issues will deal with photography, 
the grouping of pictures to cut costs, and 
outlining and how it can be avoided, and 


Members of the CSPA 
may be put on the mailing list by writing 


similar topics. 


the company direct. 

Ka oe 
OFFSET DUPLICATOR TECHNI.- 
QUES, a %6-page, 8% x11'4 inch, bound 
volume, profusely illustrated and diagram- 


med, by Richard Caruzzi, published by 


Harold L. Taylor, Inc., 101 Park Ave., 
New York City, and produced by offset, 
covers every step of operating the duplica- 
The publisher 
states, “It is the first book (as far as we 
know) which presents the complete ‘know- 


tor and preparing copy. 


how’ of small offset procedures.” 


The Cover 


_ picture of active outdoor life on 
the cover of this issue of The Review 
came from The Sawyer, the 1948 yearbook 
of the Saugerties, N. Y., High School. It 
was selected because it displayed a promi- 
nent, extra-curricular activity, it pictured 
students enjoying the sport, and the broad 
sweep of the landscape, with the frozen 
Hudson in the background, told the story 
of the rugged country in which the school 
is located. 

The main reason for our comment is be- 
cause too few of the main illustrations in 
yearbooks tell a story sufficiently strong to 
At the 1947 Yearbook 
Conference, Paul Schoenstein, City Editor 
of the New York Journal American, told 


carry themselves. 


the delegates that his criteria for selecting 
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a good picture was to pick one that told its 
We 


believe the cover illustration of this issue 


story so well it needed no caption. 


meets this test. One feels he knows some- 


thing about the Saugerties High School 
simply by looking at the country around it, 


_ particular issue of The Sawyer 


went farther. Saugerties, a town on 
the west shore of the Hudson, some miles 
below Albany, was once the center of the 
Bluestone industry. It was quarried there 
and much of it was hauled down to the 
river’s edge and shipped by barge and boat 
to New York City and other destinations, 
In the current yearbook, Bluestone is used 


The Editors say, “The 


simple beauty which artists have always 


as the theme. 


recognized in stone makes it a dignified 
and appropriate art theme for this year- 


book. 


our theme since it is so closely connected 


Bluestone is especially suitable as 


with Saugerties’ history. Ulster Bluestone, 
the literal foundation of our streets and 
buildings, is also part of the foundation of 
our community in a wider sense. Bluestone 
in the past furnished a craft by which many 
Saugerties men lived. We revive the saga 
of these stonecutters in the following pages 
and ask you to join us in hewing out the 
events of the past year from the quarry 
of S.HS. life.” 

Striking pictures of the  stonecutter’s 
hands at work and of the tools he uses, of 
the quarries and the quarrymen with all 
that lights and shadows of modern photog- 
raphy can add to such scenes open the book 
To illus. 


trate the modern use, a visit is paid in 


and carry the theme through it. 


pictures, seven full pages of them, to the 
home of Thomas Penning, resident nearby, 
a sculptor of note, who uses the local Blue- 
stone as the base from which his works 
emerge in the fullness of their beauty. And 
the same stone serves as the major part of 
his home and brings a finishing touch to 
the grounds that surround it. 

Into this goes, also, the things that make 
up the rank and file of yearbooks as we 
know them. We found much pleasure and 
sati:faction in seeing how much a part of 
the school the community had become within 
the covers of this book, covers, by the way, 
that were simply paper covers. The strength 
of the yearbook was in its content and be: 
cause of that the covers seemed quite im 
cidental to the whole. 

We are indebted to Dr. Grant D. Morse, 
Adviser to The 1948 Sawyer, and Superit- 
tendent of Schools of Saugerties, for pet 
mission to use the plate on our cover. 






















HE typical magazine editor arrives 





at his desk each morning at 9, 10, 





or 11 o'clock, depending on just 





how sure he is of his job. In front of him 





on his desk there is a mountain. It’s a 





good foot high and it’s made up of manu- 





scripts sent in by people that want to be 
The editor will look at the stack 
and think of things like resigning his job 





authors. 





Sve SS 





while his eyes still work; he’ll chew the fat 








as long as possible with editors on either 
side of him; and then finally, when he 





can put it off no longer, he'll haul the 





stack over, lifts up the first manuscript, and 





get to work. 




















































' At Boys’ Life we get some three hundred 
’, of these manuscripts a week and we read 
of every last one of them several times. Of 
lI this number we will accept maybe one. 
The other two hundred ninety nine will 
[ go back with a small white slip of paper 
a or with a polite note of regretful and 
a sympathetic rejection. Reading through 
be this stack is at once one of the most painful 
¥ operations there is and at the same time 
i the finest education in the world in how 
cks not to write a magazine article. 
ind I WOULD like to divide what I say to 
of you into three parts—three brief parts. 
Si Firs-—just what is wrong with most of 
these articles we reject. Second, a few 
ake things I would try to do if I were prepar- 
= ing an article for submission to a maga- 
and zine. And finally, just what magazine 
: of article writing can mean for each of you 
thin as a life’s work. 
way Boys’ Life is a national publication with 
ngth some million and a half readers ranging in 
d be: age from 12 to 17. Even though we are 
.e that specialized, though, we hold just about 
the same standards of acceptance as any 
horse of the large publications. The reasons we 
peri teject will be roughly the same as those 
t per 
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How To Prepare a Magazine Article 


By GORDON F. LEE 


Assistant Editor Boys’ Life 





Mr. Lee’s article, from his talk be- 
fore the 1948 CSPA Convention, brings 
out some points that, given serious 
study, may tend to strengthen the stu- 
dent Such 
have a definite place in the school press 
field, though their number declined 
rapidly with the news- 
papers. Picking up any bit of writing 
that couldn’t find a place elsewhere, 
combining it with others of the same 


magazines. publications 


increase in 


character, and wrapping a cover around 
them don’t make a good magazine. 
Current with its 
background, is well analyzed by Mr. 


Lee. 


magazine writing, 
While a newspaper gives the 
facts, the magazine writer must add 
interpretation to them and lead the 
W hat 


a student newspaper suggests in one 


reader to a logical conclusion. 


issue to one interested in magazine- 
type writing would go far towards 
making a publication that would be 
avidly read by everyone, in school or 
out. Let’s not blame the students for 
a lack of interest in a magazine. On 
the contrary, let us subject ourselves 
to some good self-examination, place 
the blame where it belongs, and the 
magazine will take care of itself. 





given by any of these magazines. 


i our reasons are simple. 

Number 1. Many authors don’t make 
any attempt to know our publication and 
The chances 
are half of them have never looked inside 
the covers of Boys’ Life. Roughly, we are 
a sports and out-door magazine; and yet 


what sort of stories we want. 


we get murder tales, romances, discussions 
on politics and editorials on religion. All 
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these are swell. In the right magazine 
they might even be regarded as terrific. But 
for us it only means another little white 
slip. 

Number two. Too many authors don’t 
even know what a magazine article is. One 
fellow may get chased by a bull. He’s 
plenty scared. When it’s all over he says, 
by gosh, there’s a fine story. He sits down 
and bangs it out, says that ought to hold 
the little brats, and he ships it off to us. 

Number three. Even if he does get the 
right type of material and even if he does 
round it out into an article form, the 
author sends it in to us in such dull word- 
ing that we just about die trying to wade 
through it and we know our readers will 
never get beyond the first paragraph. 

There are lots of other detailed reasons 
for rejection, but they will usually fit under 
these three main headings. 


wit does this mean for you as 
prospective article writers? 

Well, take that item number one. 

writers must know your magazine! 


You 
You 
can’t just write an article and think after- 
ward, “Well, now, I guess I’ll try Liberty 
with this one.” Each magazine has dif- 
ferent standards and different interests. 
Fortune wouldn’t even look at what Col- 
liers prints. Saturday Evening Post is miles 
apart from the American. And the only 
way to find out what kind of articles each 
magazine prints is to read those maga- 
zines. For a writer they are the best text 
books he can find. 

Take point number two. 
does not make an article. 


One incident 
One statement 
by one man doesn’t make an article. Right 
here is where magazine material breaks of 
from news stories. They both may start 
the same way, but where a newspaperman 


can quit and call it a day, the article 


One 





writer is just beginning. He must go on 
picking and grubbing, getting the facts and 
different opinions on the same subject and 
filling in background information and plan- 
Then finally 


when he’s all set to write, he must have 


ning a careful organization. 


in mind a definite point of view so that all 
his facts will add up to something—so 
that they will prove some point and not 
be just a scattered bunch of happenings 
that you can find in the evening paper. 
A story under the headline, “Irwin High 
School Delivers Setback to Greensburg 
Eleven By 6-0 Score,” is a fine news story 
but it wouldn’t mean a thing in a maga- 
On the other hand a study made 
to discover whether high school football 


zine. 


was helpful or injurious to the physical de- 
velopment of a boy would be the start of 
a very good magazine article . . . for a 
certain type magazine. 

We get pieces telling about a boy catch- 
ing a fish, a horse throwing a boy over 
the fence, or a raccoon beating up on a 
wolverine. We've got to send out the 
same answer to each one, “Sorry this is a 


fine episode, but it’s not an article.” 


While I’m on that point let me remind 
each one of you whether you’re newspaper 
people or writers or just thinkers. Never, 
never be satisfied with hearing just one 
point of view. If there is any subject that 
has two sides to it never hand in a story 
until you’ve got both of those sides. If 
a doctor says high school athletes make 
bum students, don’t think you’ve got a 
Go and find out what the ath- 
letes themselves think; then go and find 


hot story. 


out what their teachers think. Then go 
get other doctors and other teachers and 
other athletes. And only when you're 
satisfield that you’ve heard every argument 
there is on all sides let yourself sit down 


in front of that typewriter and go to work. 
You 


remember that one was about dull writing. 


Finally take point number three. 


Magazine articles cannot afford to be dull, 
no matter what their subject is. Remember 
nobody has to read your stuff. A magazine 
is in steady competition with the radio, 
the conversation in the next room, the 
comics lying on the table and just plain 
If it doesn’t hold 


the reader every minute, he’s going to say, 


ordinary daydreaming. 


“Nuts to this old noise,” and turn to Terry 
and the Pirates. 


This doesn’t mean that you’ve got to 
spike your material with a lot of phoney 


Two 


Too 
many of our would-be writers produce stuff 
that’s full of “Gee Whizz, Fellers,” and 
“Dig this, Kiddos,” because they think it 
livens up their writing. Actually that’s the 


excitement and jazzed up language. 


kind of material to get the sack first be- 
cause it’s not real. What this does mean 
is that you’ve got to use incident after 
incident after incident. Illustrate each pos- 
sible point you can. If you say that teach- 
ers are getting nastier each year, show just 
what they do that’s nasty. If you write 
that college girls are a bunch of stuffy old 
women, go on to show just what they’ve 
done to make them appear stuffy. 

This is especially true when you try 
a subject that tends to be dry. If you’re 
writing an article on atomic reaction, use 
examples like that old one about the row 
of dominoes that all fall over when you hit 
the first one. Put everything you say into 
pictures that your reader can see. 

To do this you grab up just about every 
technique the fiction writer uses. You can 


You 


can even make up artificial examples just 


employ action, dialogue, description. 


so long as you make it clear that they are 
faked. 


by saying a few words, like, “Let us sup- 


It’s easy enough to do this just 
pose that . . .” before launching into your 
illustration. 

Now then, you know that a magazine 
article must be written with one special 
publication in mind. You know that it 
must be a well-rounded-out study, not just 
And you know 
Where 


one scrap of information. 
that it’s got to live and breathe. 
do we go from here? 


7 I were told to produce an article 


right this minute here’s the way I’d 
go about it. 

First of all in my choice of a subject I’d 
recognize that what I have to say about 
the big affairs of the world doesn’t amount 
to one thing. I might have ideas on how 
to make the peace last and how to share 
atomic information and how to cure victims 
of cancer and how to teach Universal Mili- 
But 
the major publications wouldn’t even bend 
If the Saturday Evening Post 
wants to know about Atomic Energy, they’ll 
ask David Lilliathal 
they want articles on keeping the peace, 


they try Cordell Hull or Will Clayton; and 


if they want to learn about cancer, they’ll 


tary Training in twenty-four hours. 


an ear. 


for an article. If 


approach a leading doctor. In the large 


and important questions of the world my 


opinions or findings—and yours— will be 
regarded by the big slicks as nothing. 
That doesn’t close the field—not by any 
means. People don’t want to read about 
the big things of the world all the time. 
Readers are chiefly interested in themselves 
and in other people. Even the big events 
of the world are important only when they 
reduce down to people. Look through any 
Sandwiched 
article on Russia and one on labor you'll 


Next 


to an article on inflation, you'll find one 


magazine. in between an 


find an article on collecting bottles. 


telling about the life of a steeplejack. And 
as you skip though the book, you'll find 
others: “How Our Family Lives on $1500 a 
Year,” written by a housewife, “How to 
Train Your Dog to Walk on His Two Front 
Legs,” or “Farms on Manhattan Island.” 
That’s the meat for us beginning maga- 
zine article writers—those small things that 
are in the reach of all of us and that people 
want to read because of their universal ap- 


peal. 
Well it’s hard to reduce “appeal” to a list 


What’s that slippery phrase mean? 
of words, but here’s a stab at it. Here are 
subjects that never fail to interest people: 
action, conflict, nearness to some of the 
subject, immensity of size or consequence, 
familiarity, children, animals, progress, the 
The list could 


go on and on but we haven’t the time to 


unusual, health, money. 


cover it here. 

So I would decide on a small subject 
and one, incidentally, that interested me. 
If I were bored stiff with the subject of 
how to make paper dolls, I’d know darn 
well that I couldn’t interest any readers. 
Easy. All 
you need is a good pair of ears and a natural 
curiosity. Each of you is alive. Each has 
had a childhood. Take a look at it. Did 


you wear brace on your teeth, ever go to 


How to find such a topic? 


Europe, ride a ferry boat, break an arm, 
What sort of work does 
How old is your house 


been in love? 
your father do? 
and how strongly was it made? What was 
going on in yuor back yard two hundred 
years ago? 

Any of these wandering thoughts is 
enough to start you off on a tour of in- 
If you don’t think so, look 
through any magazine. You'll find there 


vestigation. 


half a dozen articles that you could boot 
yourself for not having thought of. I live 
in a veterans camp and never thought twice 


about it. But Colliers, Woman’s Home 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Survey Finds Colleges Have 
No Fixed Yearbook Policies 


By JAMES L. JULIAN 


Journalism Department 
University of Miami, Miami, Fla. 


INANCIAL policies and practices 

followed by colleges and universities 

in the production of yearbooks this 
past school year seem to follow no fixed 
pattern. 

The variety of answers received from 
a survey conducted by the University of 
Miami indicates that practices are based 
upon local conditions at the 38 institutions 
responding to the poll, with little con- 
formity to standardization. The survey, 
mailed to the thirty-one members of the 
American Association of Departments and 
Schools of Journalism and to thirty-one 
representative private and public-supported 
colleges, dealt with staff members’ compen- 
sation, advertising rates and sales, censor- 
ship, subscription sales, and charges for 
groups and individuals pictured in the re- 
spective books. 

No effort was made to find what may 
be designated “the average yearbook” nor 
to discover “standard” practices. We 
simply sought to corral as many vital sta- 
tistics as possible to help in determining 
policies to be set for yearbook production 
at our university. The results may serve 
a similar purpose for others. 


Data were supplied by institutions with 
enrollments ranging from 1,250 to 24,000. 
Their annuals ranged in size from 184 to 
720 pages, with the average being 304. 
Thus, there were an average of 4.1 pages 
devoted to every 100 students enrolled in 
the schools comprising the study. 


M EANS of compensating staff mem- 

bers fell into four categories, namely; 
twenty-five schools which paid fixed salaries 
and or commissions, five schools which paid 
salaries plus a percentage of profits, five 
schools which paid neither salaries nor com- 
missions, and three schools which paid only 
a percentage of profits. 


In the first category above, there was an 
average of 4.2 paid staff positions; how- 
ever, one college offered 21 paying jobs, 
most of which carried the nominal sum of 
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$5 a month. Two institutions provided 
payment for only one position—the editor. 
The average yearly “take” for entire staffs 
was $1073, with a low of $315 and a high 
of $2070. Thus, the average paid position 
was worth $210 to the student who held it 
during the year. Students fortunate enough 
to be on the staff receiving the highest pay 
scale averaged $337 each; those on the 
lowest paid staff, $108. 

In computing these figures, the non- 
paying schools were not considered. Also 
excluded were those following a profit- 
sharing plan. One institution made such 
high payments that they would have given 
false values to the averages had they been 
included. 

Reported yearly compensation by staff 


position follows: 


High Low Avg. 


Editor $540 $200 $365 
Managing editor $360 $100 $229 
Art editor $250 $90 $193 
Activities editor $147 $75 $107 
Associate editor $360 $90 $201 
Business manager $450 $200 $319 
Assistant editor $225 $100 $165 
Sports editor $100 $15 $ 70 
Copy editor $250 $100 $163 


Circulation manager $225 $50 $75 
Assistant business mgr. $225 $90 $151 
Advertising salesmen 

(com. ads sold, pet.) 20 3 95 


Omitted from the tabulation above were 
eight schools which paid nothing or a per- 
centage of profits, one school paying an 
abnormal low of $5 per month for most 
positions, and one school paying an ab- 
normal high of $960 to $360 for six po- 
sitions. 


A DVERTISING, which bears a heavy 
load of the cost of yearbook pro- 
duction, was carried in 79 per cent of the 
respondents’ books. The number of pages 
sold—based at best upon studied guesses 
when the survey was taken—averaged 28.7 
with the high-low range being 62 and 10 





respectively. Rates 


charged per page 
averaged $84.60, varying between $150 and 
$50. Half, quarter, and eighth-page rates 


were in proportion. 

The other important revenue-producer 
—book opinion is 
about equally divided on the best method 
of handling subscriptions. Half the schools 
sold the book outright—independent of any 


sales—indicates that 


fee. Assessment of a compulsory activity 
fee to cover the subscription price was made 
by 42 per cent of the schools, while 8 per 
cent combined a compulsory fee with a re- 
duced sale price for their books. 

The average cost of the yearbooks sold 
independently of activity fees was $5.37. 
Lowest reported price was $4; the highest, 
$10.50. 

Charges made for portrait pictures of 
individuals in the class sections ranged from 
>0 cents to $5 per student. Average charge 
was $1.75 for freshmen, sophomores, and 
juniors, but $1.90 for seniors. Forty per 
cent of the schools did not include fresh- 
man and sophomore class pictures in their 
books. One-third did not include a junior 
class section. All included senior portraits. 


RATERNITIES and sororities gen- 

erally received favorable if not pre- 
ferred treatment regarding charges for the 
space they received. Only five yearbooks 
excluded them. Sixteen schools allowed them 
space at a rate below actual production 
costs per page. Ten pictured them at 
actual production costs, while seven charged 
more than production costs for representa- 
tion. Fraternities paid an average of $43 
per page for the space they received. In 
this connection, the low charged was $20; 
the high, $65. 

Non-fraternal organizations were treated 
even kindlier. They were charged less 
for space than fraternities by 17 schools, 
the same by 20, and more by only a single 
school. 

Non-income organizations were not as- 
sessed charges for space by most yearbooks. 
However, 10 allowed no_ representation 
without some payment, even though it was 
below production costs of the space used. 
Two schools made no charge to any campus 
organization. 


WENTY-SEVEN staffs (71 per cent 
of those reporting) answered “no” to 
the question “Is faculty censorship exer- 
cised on your yearbook?” Apparently uni- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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ON USAFI 


The following Resolutions adopted by the Advisory Board 
of the CSPA at the meeting on October 30, are self-explana- 
tory. Timed to coincide with the national observance of 
American Education Week, they were forwarded to the Hon. 
James V. Forrestal, Secretary of Defense, as expressive of 
the sentiment of the Association toward a project, and its 
results, which the Board felt was insufficiently known or 
appreciated by the country at large. Additional information 


will be found on page —. 
RESOLUTION 
WHEREAS, the Advisory Board of the Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association, an organization representing a large and influential 
segment of the school publications of the United States and its 
Territorial Possessions, at its regular quarterly meeting held at 
Columbia University on October 30, 1948, had called to its at- 
tention the impressive record of personal and educational ac- 
complishment of the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
jointly operated by and for all of the Armed Forces—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—through which, to cite a token of its 
contribution to the educational wealth of the Nation, approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the Army strength on active duty is en- 
rolled in study courses, and 


WHEREAS, it has been ascertained that this serious and continu- 
ous study has, with the cooperation of the Nation’s secondary 
schools, resulted in the satisfactory completion of prescribed 


Four 


courses of study to the extent that more than 5,000 Service 
personnel qualify for high school diplomas each month, and 


WHEREAS, this program has been deemed of such value and 
import to the Nation and its youth that in the midst of the 
unprecedented demands of peacetime preparedness the Defense 
authorities could devote the time and effort necessary for its 
proper development and prosecution to the end that not even 
the least of those under its direction should be denied the en- 
couragement and opportunities for education now so precious 


to a full appreciation and understanding of the American way 


of life, THEREFORE, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Advisory Board of this Association, 
on the occasion of the annual observance of AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK, expresses to the United States Armed 
Forces Institute and to those in charge of the destinies of a 
program so significant to the future welfare, security and sta- 
bility of this Nation and of this Nation’s youth, its high esteem 
for their accomplishments, its gratitude for the sense of satis- 
faction and assurance its actions and progress convey to the 
families and friends of those in the Armed Services under its 


jurisdiction, and its sincere hopes for continued and greater 


achievements, THEREFORE, 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the Advisory Board, mindful of the 


weight and influence brought to bear on the school population 
of the United States during the recent War by the Editors 
of student publications, now pledges its full and unreserved 
support and cooperation to the end that the program of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute may become well and 
widely known among those whom it is ultimately designed to 


serve, 


WHEREFORE, it has caused its hand and seal to be set this 
eighth day of November, Nineteen Hundred and Forty-Eight. 


By JosepH M. Murpny, Director 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
for the Advisory Board 


MAGAZINES, TAKE 
YOUR BOW 


“If other judges felt as I did, you must be hearing how much 


publications have improved these past few years, in spite of in- 
creased costs. I have been delighted to see how many have tried to 
get better scores by adding art work, by improving page layout 
or by changing type face or size. Only last week, another judg: 
and I remarked that there now are few magazines rating third 
place or lower. The literary work, too, has improved greatly in 
most of the magazines. Now, except for the heavy demands on 
our time and eyesight, judging is more of a pleasure than a drudge.” 

We are glad to have this opinion and to note that what the 
Association has aimed at for so many years is becoming an estab- 


lished fact. Let’s keep up the good work! 
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With the Press Associations... 


NYTC Editors Meet 
At New Paltz 


Editors and Advisers from the eight 
Teachers’ Colleges of New York State met 
at New Paltz on October 22 and 23 for 
the second annual convention of their or- 
ganization known as the New York State 
Teachers’ Colleges Press Association. 

Anne Dobler, of New Paltz, President 
of the Association, was in general charge 
of the program which began with a luncheon 
in the College cafeteria following which Dr. 
of ‘New 


Paltz, delivered an address of welcome to 


William Haggerty, President 
the delegates. 

A series of meetings and conferences, in- 
cluding the presentation of The Chicago 
Tribune’s film, “Trees to Tribunes,” a dis- 
cussion of yearbook problems led by De- 
Witt D. Wise of the Campus Publishing 
Company of New York and Philadelphia, 
and a play in the College auditorium, filled 
the first day of the convention. 

The establishment of a press syndicate 
by the member institutions was voted by 
the Association with Potsdam State Col- 
lege designated as the clearing house. 

At the business meeting, the charter of 
the organization was corrected and ap- 
proved, Albany State College selected for 
the 1949 Convention, and Bernadette Freel 
of the same institution elected the President 
for 1949. 

A banquet at the “Old Fort,” one of the 
historic spots of New Paltz, at which Dr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, spoke, 
concluded the convention. 


a a 


ESSPA’s 11th Convention 
At Syracuse U. Drew 897 


The 11th Annual Convention of the 
Empire State School Press Association drew 
897 Editors and Advisers to Syracuse, New 
York, on October 29-30, for a full program 
which included such highlighters as Alice 
Marble, noted tennis star, Charles John 
Stevenson, editor and publisher of the 
Washington County Post, one of the oldest 
newspapers in the United States, and Dr. 
William G. Averitt, education editor of 
the New York Herald-Tribune. 

Headquarters for the Convention were 


at the Hotel Syracuse where a number of 
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the meetings were held and where the main 
exhibitions were located. The yearbooks 
were on view at the auditorium of Uni- 
versity College. The University of Syra- 
cuse was host to the gathering, which is 
sponsored by the School of Journalism, 
and the general sessions were held on the 
University campus. 

Sectional meetings covering all phases 
of publications work, Advisers meetings, 
Directors meetings and a banquet filled the 
two days allotted to the Convention. 


The members of Sigma Delta Chi, the 
honorary society for men journalism stu- 
dents, assisted with the program, conduct- 
ing tours of the city and campus. 


News writing contests won several quar- 
ter tuition scholarships at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, each valued at $575. Announce- 
ment of the winners was made at the an- 
nual banquet of the Association together 
with the awards made possible through the 
local newspapers and the Sigma Delta Chi 
fraternity. 


Officers elected for 1948-49 were Agnes 
Scott Smith of Kingston, president, Gladys 
Rifenberg, Oneonta, vice-president, Doris 
Thorpe, Gowanda, secretary, and Clayton 
Brower, Pulaski, treasurer. Mary Gilmour, 
assistant director of the Bureau of Public 
Information of Syracuse, was elected execu- 
tive secretary, succeeding Dr. Douglass W. 
Miller, who has recently become executive 
secretary of Case Institute ac Cleveland, 


Ohio. 

2s ¢ 
Male Journalistic Frat 
Outsmarted by the Girls 


Female high school journalists have shat- 
tered the ego of the Syracuse University 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, men’s pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity. Recently 
a chapter committee pored over entries to 
their first essay contest and came up with 
five winners—all girls. 

The contest was held in connection with 
the 11th annual convention of the Empire 
State School Press Association held here 
October 29 and 30. High school students 


(Continued on Page 11) 


TOPS IN WRITING TESTS—Five high school journalists were named the best in 
their field of writing at the annual Iowa High School Press Association meeting in 


October. 


Pictured above (I. to r.) they are Beverly Gould, West Waterloo High 


School; Marilyn Peterson, Abraham Lincoln High School, Council Bluffs; Betty Peter- 
son, Burlington High School, and Jack Bender, West Waterloo High School. The 
other winner, Nancy Butler, Ames, was not present when the picture was taken. The 
five were chosen on the basis of writing tests in the five fields of feature, editorial, 
sports, and news writing and in advertising layout and copy-writing. About 300 high 
school juniors and seniors attended. Newspaper men and journalism instructors were 
on hand to aid on problems in high school publications and to hold roundtable dis- 
cussions with the students on the trends in communications. Host to the two-day 
meeting were members of the Journalism staff of lowa State College. 


Five 





Poetry of the Month... 


7” Miss Marjorie C. Weirick, Adviser 
to the Erasmian, Erasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and the members 
of her Creative Poetry Class, the readers 
of the Review are indebted for the selec- 
tions to be found on this page. In the 
letter of transmittal, they said, “We hope 
the School Press Review will enjoy these 
poems as much as we have.” We feel we 
shall. 
ia fae 

THE CHILD ASKED 
The child asked, “What are the clouds?” 
And the ancient philosopher, 
Gathered his facts, 
And collected his satistics, 
And meditated; 
But then he shook his scholarly head, 
For his science was the truth, 
And yet it was not the truth. 
Science did not tell 
Of the creamy white lilies 
Distilled into the clear blue waters 
Of the country lake, 
Nor did it say anything 
About the milky angora wool 
Outlined by strands of silver 
Against the pale skies, 
Nor about the earthy tangle 
Of playful lambs’ fleece 
Flung upon the threatening slatiness 
Of the heavens. 
And so he told the child 
Of these things 
And the child nodded 
With a wiseness beyond her years, 
For this she understood. 

—Naomi Cohen 


Jeffersonian 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ee 
SONG OF STEEL 


I was here when he came. 

He took me from the earth; 

He took me to the forge; 

He took me to the mill. 

He shaped me and used my strength 

I plowed his fields. 

I built his homes. 

I made his towers to the sky. 

I carried him through the mountains, over 
rivers, across the plains. 

With me he bored into the Earth and took 
its wealth. 

With me he crossed the oceans; 

With me he reached the stars, 
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Made civilization. 


He took me to the forge; 

He took me to the mill; 

He shaped me and used my strength. 

I made his guns. 

I made his bombs. 

I smashed his bridges; I shattered his tun- 

nels; 

I ruined his fields; 

I razed his homes; 

I flattened his towers to the sky. 

I was here when he came. 

I shall be here when he is gone. 
—Herbert Yanowitz 


The Erasmian 
Erasmus Hall High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


oP 9 
SEARCHING 


I met a man in the sombre dusk, 

When the day had died 

And the misty darkness was rising in the 
fields. 

He was searching for something— 

His brow perplexed, his mind deep in 
thought. 

“What do you seek?” I asked him. 

“I know not,” he answered sadly; 

“T know not what I seek— 

God, truth, peace, beauty, or wisdom— 

I know not what I seek.” 

His eyes shone with a strange, burning light, 

As he raised them to the purple, rose- 
streaked sky. 

“But, one day, one day, I shall find my 
star; 

I shall never stop searching until I do.” 

He moved away—this lonely, hungry man 
—into the sombre dusk. 

The rose streak was gone from the sky, 

And I stood alone. 

—Stanley F. Chyet, ’48 


Latin School Register 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE ISLAND 

See it now. 

The Island, 

Alone, barren, forgotten— 

Stately palms swaying their shattered re- 
mains 

In the soft moonlight, 

Night birds calling from the blackened, 
seared jungle. 

Live things creeping, sliding, flying from 
their hiding places, 


Living as they did for centuries before. 


Creeping, sliding, flying over the coral 


beaches, 

Noticing not the red stains time has yet to 
erase, 

Remembering not the men who fought and 
died there, 

Remembering the noise, the strange steel 
monsters 

That roared as they belched fire and smoke, 

Remembering the monsters that now lie 
mangled in twisted rusting heaps. 

Live things creeping, sliding, flying over the 
rotting bodies 

Buried in the sand. 

Remembering the huge screaming birds fill- 
ing the air, 

Remembering the serpents covering the sea, 

Remembering how deep silence settled once 
again over the island. 

See it now 

The Island, 

Forgotten by those who never knew the 
hell of war and all its horror, 

Remembered too well by those who fought, 
but did not die there. 

—Everett Lumbert, ’47 


The Lawrencian 
Lawrence High School 
Falmouth, Mass. 


' v¥Y¥ 
AUTUMN SONG 
I know the sadness autumn brings 
When summer’s warmth has gone. 
I see the red and yellow leaves 
Drifting toward the earth 
And hear them scrunching underfoot. 


I know the sadness autumn brings 
When fallen leaves are burned— 
The smoke that rises to the sky 
Like spirits heaven-bound 

As the flickering fire dies. 


I love the sadness autumn brings— 
The smoke, the leaves, the sky, 
The sweet, sad song that fills my heart 
As autumn slowly dies 
In the fire of burning leaves. 
—Joan Lorraine Smith 


Maroon and White 
Bay Ridge High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


y. FF € 
OBSERV ATION 
Men have many faults, 
But women only two— 
Little things they say, 
And little things they do. 
—Glenn Bissell, ’48 


Oracle 
Van Rensselaer High School 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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Going To Study Journalism? 
Only 35 ‘Approved’ Schools 


ANY student editors are looking 
forward to pursuing their studies 
in the field of journalism beyond 
high school. There are a number of schools 
and departments of journalism in the col- 
leges and universities of the United States. 
College students in many instances find it 


possible to take some work in journalism 


along with other subjects which they con- 


sider their major interest. For those who 


expect to devote all their time to journalism 
and to enter the professional field upon 
graduation, it would be wise to consider the 
institutions which, upon careful inspection 
by recognized and competent authority, 
have been placed upon the “approved” list. 
The information given below was released 
by the American Council on Education for 
Journalism from the University of Missouri 
in June, 1948, and represents the accredited 
institutions as they stand, subject to re- 
examination, for the next five years. 
“Thirty-five schools and departments of 
journalism have been accredited by the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism as a result of an inspection program 
which began more than two years ago. 


The accredited schools are: 


Univeristy of California 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
Emory University 
University of Georgia 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Iowa State College 
State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
Kansas State College 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Montana State University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 
Pennsylvania State College 
Rutgers University 
South Dakota State College 
University of Southern California 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
University of Texas 
Texas State College for Women 
University of Washington 
Washington & Lee University 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin Department of 
Agricultural Journalism 


Areas of specialization, or sequences, in 
the various schools were also cited in the 
announcement... Thirty-one schools received 
approval in the news-editorial sequence. 
These were: 


University of California, University of 
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Colorado, Columbia 
University, University of Georgia, Uni- 


University, Emory 


versity of Illinois, Indiana 


State 


University, 
University 


University of Iowa, 


ct Kansas, Kansas State College, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Marquette University, University 
of Michigan, University of Minnesota, 
University of Missouri, Montana State 
University, Northwestern University, Ohio 
State University, University of Oklahoma, 
University of Oregon, Pennsylvania State 
College, Rutgers University, University of 
Southern California, Stanford University, 
Syracuse University, University of Texas, 
Texas State College for Women, Univer- 
sity of Washington, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Washington and Lee University. 

Radio journalism programs in thirteen 
schools received the Council’s endorsement. 
On the list were: 

Emory University, University of Georgia, 
University of Illinois, State University of 
Iowa, Kansas State College, University of 


Minnesota, University of Missouri, Mon- 


tana State University, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Ohio State University, University 
of Oregon, Syracuse University, and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Twelve schools are on the Council’s list 
of those whose programs are approved in 
the field of advertising: 

University of Illinois, Indiana Univer- 
sity, State University of Iowa, Iowa State 
College, University of Kentucky, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, University of Missouri, 
Montana State University, Pennsylvania 
State College, Syracuse University, Uni- 
versity of Texas, and University of Wash- 
ington. 

In advertising-management seven schools 
were cited: 

Emory University, University of Kansas, 
Northwestern University, University of 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M., University 
of Oregon, and Rutgers University. 


Four schools, University of Illinois, In- 
diana University, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, and Ohio State University, received 
approval of their programs in newspaper 


management. 


Sequences in community journalism, 
called by various names in different insti- 


tutions, were approved in the following 


(Continued on Page 16) 


PLAN FOR EMPIRE STATE—New officers of the Empire State School Press Asso- 
ciation discuss plans for the 1948-49 activities of the Association. Left to right, Clay- 
ton Brower, Pulaski, treasurer; Miss Doris Thorne, Gowanda, secretary; Miss Mary 
L. Gilmour, Syracuse University, executive secretary; Miss Gladys Rifenburg, Oneonta, 
vice-president; Miss Agnes Scott Smith, Kingston, president, re-elected for the second 


year. 


Seven 





Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


committee headed by Carl McGuire 
(of the sports staff) made prelimi- 


A 


nary selections from all exchanges which 
reached our desks this fall. 
narrowed down to the enclosed ones which 


we hope will fill the bill... The commit- 


tee’s reasons for selection was as follows: 


These were 


i They seemed to be written in good 
editorial style. 

2. Materials seemed to the reading com- 
mittee to be of interest to pupils all over 
the nation. 

3. Content of the editorials was of cur- 
rent interest at the time they appeared in 
print 

So wrote Miss Esther Edelmaier, Adviser 
to the Holmespun of Holmes High School, 
Covington, Ky., in forwarding the material 
for the page of student editorials for this 
We believe they will “fll the bill” 


and we are grateful to all who participated 


issue. 


in the selection. 
wre “=F 
MAKE AMERICANISM YOUR 
BUSINESS 
Are you glad that you are going to high 
school? 


this question, but, before your answer, stop 


Varied answers will come from 


and think how lucky you are to be living in 
America and going to an American school. 

A liberal, free, democratic education is 
the fondest dream of a student living in a 
totalitarian or communistic country. In 
some countries, only the wealthy can be 
educated; in others, only the most brilliant 
scholars. 

Here, you are prompted to think for 
yourself, not to follow blindly the “truths” 
created by the high command. You are 
praised if you choose an opinion and stick 
to it; you respect others’ different opinions. 

You are not taught to hate anyone or 
any nation because of differing policies. 
You are not educated and propagandized 
from the cradle to perform a certain job 
for the “state.” You choose your own 
occupations. 

Situations of education in many countries 
would seem utterly revolting to Americans 
who live such a free, happy, and pleasant 
school life, the best in the world. 

American youth is getting the biggest 
break in the world as far as a chance for 
the future, and a brighter happiness. 

Think these things over when you get 
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disgruntled and unhappy about school life 
—you are the freest, happiest students on 


earth! 


Scribe News 
Technical High School 
Oakland, Calif. 


et 
READ YOUR NEWSPAPER! 

The newspaper is to many of us, who 
claim to read it daily, merely a publication 
which affords us a few moments of relaxa- 
tion in which we can browse over the head- 
lines, read the weather report, and examine 
closely every word and picture of the comic 
section. To others who are world-con- 
scious, it is a news bringer which keeps 
them up to date about local, national, and 
world affairs. 

Today many extensive plans are in prog- 
ress to find a solution to world peace. One 
of the key organizations responsible for 
these plans is the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. There are also many other less im- 
portant associations functioning solely for 
the purpose of securing a peaceful state for 
the world. 

New laws are being passed every day for 
the welfare of the citizens of the world; 
bills are being sent to Congress; and ideas 
are burgeoning in the minds of many, some 
of whom print their thoughts. A great 
many of these ideas grow into subjects for 
controversy or debate which are indeed in- 
teresting to conscientious citizens. 

The fate of our generation lies in the 
hands of the leaders of today’s world. 
Surely we youth of today should take an 
interest in the affairs which will affect so 
seriously our own lives! 


The Gargoyle 
Hughes High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WHAT VALUE IN EDUCATION? 

Why do we go to school? Obviously, to 
get educated, to develop and cultivate our- 
selves physically, mentally and morally. 

At a Junior Achievement dinner, Mr. 
Emil Schram, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, was asked about the value 
of education. He replied that it helps to 
give us self-confidence, but more important, 
it teaches us to meet our problems more 
objectively. This is its greatest value— 
not merely to teach us how to do calculus 
or to know how many feet are in iambic 


pentameter, although these exercises may 


be valuable, but to develop the habit of 
relying on reason rather than emotion in 
making our decisions. 

In a nutshell, we want to look at our 
educational opportunities in a broader light. 
We should discard our likes and dislikes, 


get as much as possible out of every sub- 


ject we take, and through these efforts put 


out better work, learn more per unit of 
time and increasingly enjoy our “abomin- 
able” school programs. Remember: we get 


out of anything only what we put into it. 
The Webster Echo 
Webster Groves High Schoel 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
y 7 y 
LEST WE FORGET 
I have always been taught that America 
is the “Land of the Free and the Home 
of the Brave.” But lately I have been 
wondering. 
A country, like any small community, is 


And it 


seems that the greater majority of the 


a reflection of her inhabitants. 
present inhabitants is interested in nothing 
but war with Russia! 

In classrooms, on crowded busses or on 
Main Street, the people speak of nothing 
but blood-shed and war. 

I do not believe that the common people 
of Russia want war anymore than the most 
of us do. 

I know that Uncle Sam is in no hurry 
to send his nephews and nieces to their 
ceaths. Why promote a rumor that might 
very easily lead to a fact? It is a news# 
paper’s duty to keep up with world affairs 
and report the latest news to print 
nothing but the truth—I have read nothing 
about war being declared in the next 24 
hours, and until then I shall do nothing 
more than close my ears to every war- 
monger. But I do intend to listen to well- 
informed commentators and read equally 
well-informed newspapers. 

So much advice is directed to the “Lead- 
I think the adults of 


today are as responsible for the world of 


ers of Tomorrow.” 


tomorrow as we are. It is not the teen- 
agers and other young people who are 
slowly degrading the reputation of America 
by planning a third world war before the 
second has even begun .to lose some of 
its bitterness. 

Lest we forget, remember the years be- 
tween December 7, 1941 and August 15, 
1945 . . . May this encourage you to stop 
and think . 44; Times 


Henry Clay High School 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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Visual Aids in Teaching Journalism 


By CHRISTOPHER E. FULLAM, O.S.B. 


Adviser The Chimes and The Journalette 
St. Vincent Preparatory School, 


Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


HERE’S a Chinese proverb which 
_ says: One picture is worth a thou- 

sand words. But we don’t have to 
go back to the days of Confucius to realize 
the truth of that saying. Just consider the 
phenomenal circulation of magazines such 
as Look or Life—circulation built within 
a matter of months that would have taken 
decades in the not-so-lush days of non- 
pictorial journalism. 

Or stroll into the  television-equipped 
restaurants of New York City and note 
the intense enthusiasm with which this lusty 
young infant has been received by thousands 
of people who will junk their regular radios 
as soon as the family finances will permit 
the purchasing of a television console. And 
more convincing still, think of the millions 
who attend our movie-houses each week to 
catch up on the latest “Road” film of 
Crosby, Hope and Lamour or to witness 
the profoundly moving drama of a play 
like “I Remember Mama.” 

One has only to think of the tremendous 
success of the Army and Navy training 
programs during the past war to realize 
thé specific value of using visual methods 
of instruction. thousands of 
G.I’s and Blue-jackets learned everything 
from “How to Assemble a Springfield 
Rifle” to complex problems in military 
strategy via the lights and shadows of the 
silver screen with some nifty color-work in 


Countless 


the Disney tradition thrown in for the 
extra punch that made the difference in the 
final score of World War II. 

We live in an age that is intensely pic- 
ture-conscious. Since the day the first Cave- 
man decided to touch up his subterranean 
lodgings with a few crude murals, the human 
race has moved unceasingly forward in the 
art of making pictures to do things to the 
minds and hearts of men. Pictures carved 
in clay-tablets tell us more about the civili- 
zation of Egypt than half-a-dozen encyclo- 
paedia articles. And, coming into more 
tecent times, think of the symbolism, pathos, 
drama, triumph, or what have you, packed 
into that stirring picture of a few Marines 
raising the Stars and Stripes on a battle- 
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scarred mountain top on Iwo Jima. 


ISUAL education is a subject with a 

long history. But what we are con- 
cerned with here is to discuss the possibility 
and value of visual aids in the teaching 
of journalism. It is hardly necessary, I 
think, to convince you of the value of using 
visual aids in teaching journalism. The 
question is: How should this be done? Or 
better, How can this be done? Here are 
my suggestions: 

1. A committee should be set up by 
some such group as the CSPA to study the 
possibilities of making film strips available 
to teachers of journalism on such subjects 
as make-up, newspaper-, magazine-, and 
book-production, designing, illustrating, etc. 

2. Have the films produced by profes- 
sional firms in order to assure top quality 
workmanship and high class results. 

Last year I was experimenting on a very 
amateur scale with making film-strips of 
the pages of our school paper, the St. Vin- 
cent College Journal, with the purpose of 
using the film to teach the staff-members 
of the paper ways and means of improving 
make-up and lay-out patterns in the paper. 
With a 
twist of the fingers, I was able to shift 
from the front-page lay-out of the October 


The results were very gratifying. 


issue to the same page of the January issue. 
Projected onto a screen in a much-enlarged 
scale, the page was more easily analyzed and 
defects could be pointed out with ease to 
a group of twenty or thirty without the 
usual handicaps of neck-stretching and 
contortion which the old methods had en- 
tailed. 

Although the film-strip was very im- 
perfect, it seemed to have possibilities. Our 
next step was to prepare a series of pro- 
jected lay-out charts illustrating the correct 
methods of arranging head-lines, the hand- 
ling of illustrations, etc. 

Then we combined the lay-out charts 
with photo-copies of actual newspaper pages 
which tied in with the particular point 
stressed in each chart. 


One of the staff-members then got the 


bright idea of writing to school editors for 


copies of Medalist or All-American news- 
papers. 
of these in order to have on file some 


We planned to make a film-strip 
samples of outstanding lay-out. Here we 
ran into a snag. Many of the papers which 
reached us were in such bad condition as a 
result of mis-handling in the mails, that 
it was hardly worth copying them. . We 
did, however, photograph some of them. 
Eventually we hope to build up a film-strip 
library of the best school-papers and year- 
books in the country. 

As I have pointed out in an article for 
Quill and Scroll (Jan. ’47), the advantages 
of a film-strip library of this kind are 
numerous, not the least of which are the 
considerations that such a library would 
occupy a space about the size of a cigar- 
box, and wear-and-tear on the sample papers 
is eliminated since the film-strips are far 
more permanent than the toughest and 
best newspaper stock in use at the present 
time. 


The up-shot of our experimental work 
was that we came to four conclusions: 


1. Film-strips were twice as effective in 
putting across ideas concerning make-up as 
any other technique we could devise. 


2. We had hardly scratched the surface 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Father Fullman’s missionary work in 
film-stripping his papers, his several ap- 
pearances at the CSPA Conventions where 
he advocated the idea, and the current 
article which we held since he last ad- 
dressed a group of Convention degelates, 
has borne fruit. As indicated by an 
announcement on the inside of the back 
cover of this issue, the first step has been 
taken by the Association. The cost is 
not too great but it is something. Whether 
we can continue, and whether we can 
branch out into the fields Father Fullman 
suggests, depends on the support given 
the project by the membership. The 
first film strip is being produced by 
competent personnel in the busy photo- 
graphic section of the Nicholas Murray 
Butler Library on the University Campus. 
It will be ready for distribution before 
this issue reaches the membership. The 
next move depends on the school press 


field. 





Companion and the Saturday Evening Post 
all have run long and very interesting 
articles on this very subject that I’d been 
looking in the face all these months. Don’t 
let this happen to your. 

Keep those eyes open. You see a worker 
in a manhole. Be curious. What's he 
doing down there? Could this be the lead- 
off to an article on the underground wiring 
system of your city? think what 


would happen if the whole works should 


Ever 


bang off someday catching doctors in the 
middle of operations, murderers about to 
be electrocuted? Ask questions and find 
out about these things and if they interest 
you, they’re probably of interest to readers, 
too. 


What I’m driving at here is training 
yourself to recognize articles as they appear 
in your daily life. It’s easy to say, I know, 
but it’s not so different from the very 
thing you newspaper folk mean when you 


talk of a nose for news. 


Read the newspapers, not only the front 
pages that are taken up so completely with 
world-shaking events, but the back pages, 
too. You'll find a list of ideas so long 
there that you'll never completely cover 
half of them. Just time for one example: 
You read in one of those back pages that 
your school is host to students and parents 
some night next week. It’s not much of an 
article but just think of it for a minute 
and of what it might mean. Are parents 
and schools working more closely together 


How do school 
today with those of 


now than they once did? 
methods compare 
Mother’s time? 


can enter an entire field of educational de- 


From that one item you 


velopment that a certain class of magazine 
would be tickled pink to buy. 


In my chase of article ideas, I’d keep 
track of all these leads with either a loose- 
leaf notebook or a set of alphabetical fold- 
ers. If I wanted to see whether or not I 
had a sure fire idea, I’d talk it up casually 
among my friends and watch their response. 
I’d always remember that my reading audi- 
ence is not much different from these people 
on the home-town street. 


Spee I found a subject, I’d make 

sure of its interest to a magazine by 
actually writing them describing my idea 
and asking whether or not they’d like to 
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How To Prepare a Magazine Article 
(Continued from Page 2) 


see a finished article. There’s not a maga- 
zine in this country that won’t give a 
thoughtful and courteous reply to a query 
like this. In sending it I would be saving 


both my own and the magazine’s valuable 


time. 
Now then—I’ve got an idea. A maga- 
zine has expressed interest. I’d think of 


all those half-baked articles we’ve had to 
reject and I’d determine not to produce a 
flop like them. I’d go to work and get 
every possible speck of available informa- 
tion. 

First off, first hand information. If I 
were writing on conditions in the fruit 
orchards of Oregon, I’d get a job as a 
picker and see those conditions first hand. 
I'd do my darndest to make myself an 
authority. The great writer Paul Gallico 
did this once. 


boxing, wanted to get the real feel of 


He was doing an article on 


things, got into the ring and now has the 
distinction of having been kayoed by Jack 
Dempsey. 

My next source of information would 
What I didn’t 


know, I’d find out from someone who did. 


be personal interviews. 


I’d write letters to every possible authority 
on the subject. I’d explain my problem 
and ask for some of their time. In ninety 
percent of the cases, they'll be glad to see 
a writer. 

I’d also use the mail to question those 
I'd 


write all over the country in a search for 


people I couldn’t reach in person. 


the truth. 

And I’d get so familiar with the town 
library that I’d know the librarian by her 
first name. I’d own a Webster’s Dictionary, 
a Roget’s Thesaurus and a World Almanac. 
I'd get the librarian to give me a good 
introduction to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
and the Encyclopedia Americana. I’d know 
all the yearbooks the library contained. 
I'd be familiar with atlases, books of quo- 
tations, Who’s Who's, the card catalogue 
and, above everything else, I’d know my 
way around the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature. There’s nothing that makes 
an editor more apt to fling your manuscript 
into the wastebasket than to find it’s the 


same as an article in his last issue. 


I know what a poor memory I have and 
so I’d make it a habit to record every fact 
Each highlight of a per- 


immediately. 





sonal experience would be written down, 
During the interview or immediately after. 
ward, I’d scribble my head off to get the 
exact wording of my authority. I’d use a 
set of cards because they are so simple to 
rearrange when the story is taking shape 


later on. 


i I got my facts rolling in, I'd 

begin to analyze each bit to see 
whether or not I could use it and just where 
it fitted into my pattern. I would want to 
develop a point of view as early as possible. 
I would write this in one brief sentence. 
For example if I had taken the high school 
athlete story and my facts indicated that 
football was physically injurious, I’d write 
in one sentence, “High school football does 
more harm than good to boys.” I'd set 
that on my desk and use it as a guide. 
Then as I gathered more information I'd 
know just what facts were helpful and 
which were useless. For example, if my 
reading took me into a discussion of plastic 
football pads, I’d know from my declarative 
sentence that this would be of no help to 
me and I’d not waste any more time over 
it even though it was about football and 
seemed interesting. 

I would keep an outline and realize as 
I went along that unless I understood every- 
thing that went into it, I could never make 
it clear to my reader. 

I would devote my article to only one 
conclusion. 

Now I haven’t said anything at all about 
actual writing. I feel that whether you're 
writing a newspaper feature story or a 
magazine article, it’s what you have to say, 
not how you say it that counts. If you 
haven’t carefully developed each angle of 
your information completely, all the cute 
wording in the world won’t get your stuf 
past an editor’s desk. 

On the other hand if you’ve got every 
needed fact and carefully fitted it into your 
pattern so that your article represented a 
logical conclusion based on absolutely av 
thentic evidence, then it would need m0 
Magazine 
article writing is done with your feet, the 


fancy writing to put it across. 


telephone, the interview and the question 
naire, the long painful outline—not in the 
last flourish of poetic expression. The final 
writitg should be careful and clear, of 


course, but it’s not nearly so vital as th 





preparation that goes before it. 





So I’m just going to give out two hint 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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With the Press Associations 








(Continued from Page 5) 


throughout New York state were invited 
to submit essays on the topic “The Most 
Pressing Problem in My Community.” 

First prize of a bronze plaque was award- 
ed to Miss Patricia Gaffney of Johnson 
City High School. 
medallion, went to Miss Carol Gillespie 
of Phoenix High School. Three other girls 
All 
entrants were on the staff of their school 


Second prize, a gold 


received honorable mention certificates. 


publications. 


: Fv ¢€¢ 
Michigan State Entertains 
2,200 Editors, Advisers 


The Department of Journalism, Michi- 
gan State College, opened this Fall with a 
total of 1,632 students registered in its 
classes, according to Prof. A. A. Apple- 
gate, head of the department. 

Ten new courses were added to make a 
total of 35, most of which are in the field 
of advertising, enabling students for the 
first time to specialize in advertising within 
the general journalism curriculum. Many 
of the 295 juniors and seniors majoring in 
journalism have expressed a preference for 
the new department. 


The major event in the department’s 
recent activities was the Michigan State 


‘ College Annual High School Journalism 


Day, held October 13. The event was at- 
tended by 2,200 high school students from 
117 Michigan schools, in addition to 100 
publications advisers. Twenty meetings 
covering all phases of yearbook and news- 
paper editorial and business problems were 
held under the leadership of high school 
advisers, college instructors, and professional 
men from the fields related to these in- 
terests. High school newspapers and year- 
books were judged for awards in several 
classes, according to school enrollment. A 
grand prize, the John S. Knight Trophy, 
was awarded the Reflector, the newspaper 
of Jackson High School, Jackson, Michi- 
gan. Individual awards were given to stu- 
dents for excellence in writing. 

Plans include a repeat of the two-week 
summer institute held in 1948 for high 
school students here. The department pre- 
sented short courses in editorial and ad- 
vertising subjects for 45 Michigan high 
school boys and girls. 


In addition, an association of Michigan 
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high school publications advisers is in the 
formative stage, along with plans for sys- 
tematic criticism of such publications. 

(The Michigan State College Annual 
High School Journalism Day held at East 
Lansing is not to be confused with the 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Association, 
sponsored by the University of Michigan, 
which meets at Ann Arbor.) 


+ FF = 
IHSPA ‘Alumni’ Made Life 
Members at 27th Meeting 


Indiana High School Press Association 
held its 27th annual meeting on October 
22-23 at Franklin College with more than 
300 in attendance. The Franklin meeting 
was preceded by an advisers’ session in In- 
dianapolis on October 21, held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association. 

Highlighting the Indiana convention for 
the 300 students and teachers were three 
main speakers: Jesse Stuart, famous Ken- 
tucky author, who addressed the final con- 
vocation on Saturday morning; Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Binford Woods, Washington column- 
ist for several newspapers, who addressed 
the Friday evening banquet; and Harold 
H. Hartley, business editor of The In- 
dianapolis Times, who spoke at the opening 
convocation on Friday morning. 

Speaker for the Thursday sectional meet- 
ing in Indianapolis was Prof. W. H. 
Maurer, acting head of the department of 
journalism of the University of Michigan. 

Friday afternoon 16 classes were held 
for publications personnel, and there were 
also three round table sessions for year- 
book editors, newspapers editors, and ad- 
visers. 

A seminar for advisers was held Friday 
Miss Ella Sengenberger, ad- 
viser, Arsenal Technical Schools, was gen- 
eral chairman, and Miss Gretchen Kemp, 
of Indiana University journalism faculty, 


afternoon. 


was moderator. Other members were: Prof. 
John Boyd, Evansville College; Prof. Frank 
Baker, Hanover College; Mrs. Sharley B. 
Demotte, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie; Prof. Frances Edward, Earlham Col- 
lege; Jack Hannah, assistant director of 
information, Purdue University; and Prof. 
Margaret Stephenson Moore of Franklin 
College. 


An unusual feature of the Friday eve- 
ning banquet was the presentation of life 
memberships in the Indiana High School 


Press Association to four IHSPA “alumni” 


who are now engaged in college journalism 
teaching. They are Miss Kemp, formerly 
of Manual High School, Indianapolis; Miss 
Frances Eward, formerly of Greensburg 
High School, now at Earlham College, 
Richmond; Mr. Baker, formerly at Ander- 
son High School; and Mr. Boyd, formerly 
of Bosse High School, Evansville. All of 
these advisers have long and outstanding 
records in Indiana high school publication 
sponsorship. 

New officers of the Advisers Division are: 
Miss Helen Hinshaw, Hobart, president; 
A. T. Bolt, Hammond, vice-president; Miss 
Evelyn Seward, Columbus, secretary; and 
Edgar Henderson, Hartford City, executive 
board member. Mr. Henderson was presi- 
dent this year, and was automatically chosen 
a member of next year’s executive board. 

Students elected John Patrick, Lincoln 
High School, Vincennes, president; Ann 
Gordon, Miss 
Holly Breece, Central, Fort Wayne, secre- 
tary; and William DuBois, Hartford City, 
executive board member. 

Harvey C. Jacobs, of Franklin College, 


is executive secretary of both groups. 


Columbus, vice-president; 
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Maryland SPA Will Hold 
Two Events Each Year 


“Education is the bulwark of our na- 
tional defense,” stated Miss Helen M-E 
McCarthy, a member of the staff of 
USAFI, Washington, D. C., in an address 
to over two hundred students from thirty 
high schools of Maryland and the District 
of Columbia at the Maryland Scholastic 
Press Tournament at the University of 
Maryland, College Park, Saturday, No- 


vember 6. 


Speaking on “Zeal for Democracy”, Miss 
McCarthy, in the opening address of the 
convention, emphasized the importance of 
education to world peace and praised the 
program of the armed forces. 


Dr. Jack Bryan and the journalism staff 
of the University of Maryland were the 
judges in the critical analysis of the state 
high school publications. 

The Patterson Press of Patterson High 
School, Baltimore, was adjudged the best 
weekly; the Alcohi Mirror of Allegany 
High School, Cumberland, the best bi- 
weekly, and the Easterner, Eastern High 
School, Washington, the best monthly pub- 
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lications of Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. 

The Mount Tower, of Mount St. Jo- 
seph’s High School, Baltimore, was select- 
ed as the best yearbook and was awarded 
the H. G. Roebuck and Son trophy. 

The Cumberland Times-News trophy, of- 
fered to the winning team in the writing 
tournament, was won by Eastern High 
School, Washington, D. C., which scored 
30 points. 

The journalists of St. John’s High 
School, Washington, D. C., and Annapolis 
High School, Annapolis, Md., tied for sec- 
ond place with 20 points each, while West- 
ern High School, Washington, D. C., won 
third place. 

Each competing school was permitted to 
enter a team of four students in the tour- 
nament, one each in news, feature, sports 
and editorial writing. Time was allotted 
for the completion of on-the-spot assign- 
ments. 

First place winners of the tournament 
were: news, Eugene Henry, St. John’s High 
School; sports, Robert Gray, Eastern High 


School; feature, Ellen Sincoff, Western 
High School, all of Washington, and edi- 
torial, Anne Ridout, Annapolis High 
School. 


Others who scored in the news compe- 
Pat O’Connor, Institute of 
Notre Dame, Edna Parker, 
Eastern High School, Washington; Jose- 
phine Kompanek, Allegany High School, 
Cumberland, and Betty Iseminger, Hagers- 
town High School, Hagerstown. 


tition were: 
Baltimore; 


Points were made in sports writing by: 
Edward Kuhl, Mt. St. Joseph’s, Baltimore; 
Francis Di Gregorio, St. John’s High 
School, Washington; Kenneth Smith, Mc- 
Donogh School, McDonogh, and Walter 
Wingo, Western High School, Washington. 

In feature writing, runners-up were: Ann 
Eppard, Eastern High School, Washington; 
Jacqueline Ramey, Annapolis High School, 
Annapolis; Mary Ann Howe, Brunswick 
High School, Brunswick; and Edith Mil- 
ler, Catholic High School, Baltimore. 


Point winners in the editorial contest 
were: Charles Moylan, City College, Bal- 
timore; Pat Thomas, Hagerstown High 
School, Hagerstown; Ann Lynn, Gaithers- 
bury High School, and Joan Perkins, Mt. 


St. Agnes, Baltimore. 
Bryan Barker, journalism instructor at 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Penn- 


sylvania, was in charge of the interview 





Twelve 





Reprints eds 


of the valued article on films and other 
visual aids on journalism which ap- 
peared in the November Review under 
the name of Paul Reese, Journalism 
Instructor at the Sacramento, Cal., 
Senior High School, may be obtained 
from the CSPA office, 320-24 Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y., for 10 cents 


each. 





contest, which consisted of the personal in- 
terview of Jean-Loup Piquet, a scholarship 
winner brought to this country from France 
by the American Field Service. 
Markel, co-editor of the Mercersburg News, 


conducted the interview. 


Bennett 


Lambert Greenawalt, author of several 
journalism texts, York High School, York, 
Pennsylvania, handled the interview. Four 
students of Allegany High School, Jack 
Torbet, moderator; Marcia Hilton, Sue 
Cunningham, and Edith Sweene, presented 
a panel on “We Work for Peace.” 

The news and sports contests, conducted 
by Dr. Bryan and Brother Bernadine of St. 
John’s College, Washington, required the 
organization of stories from a “garble” of 
facts. 

Students not participating in the writ- 
ing tournament attended newspaper and 
yearbook clinics, conducted by William 
Hottel, University of Maryland; Dr. Regis 
L. Boyle, Eastern High School; Miss 
Myrtle Bray, Western High School; Sid- 
ney C. Schultz of H. G. Roebuck and Son. 

James C. Leonhart, MSPA president, 
Baltimore City College, conducted the ad- 
visers’ seminar. The advisers went on rec- 
ord to sponsor two annual events, one at 
the Maryland State Teachers Convention, 
Baltimore, in October, and the writing 
tournament at the University of Maryland 
in November. 

“Free to Print—What?” was the sub- 
ject of Mr. Greenawalt’s address at the 
closing session in which he stressed the need 
of an unbiased presentation of the news, 
rather than the abuse of the press through 
license and libel. 

Mrs. Oliver DeWolfe, AP correspondent, 
spoke on “The Centenary of the Associated 
Press.” She traced the origin and history 
of the AP, stressing the changes and prog- 
ress made in the manner of gathering and 


dissemenating the news. She contrasted 








the method of reporting news then and now, 
“The manner of reporting the recent 
election,” she stated, “reflects criticism on 
many publications which assumed and pub. 
lished the outcome in advance.” 
A dance was sponsored by the Student 
Government of the University for the dele- 


gates following the conference. 


New Services Planned for 
Oregon School Publications 


New services to the school press will be 
developed by the University of Oregon 
School of Journalism, Dean Clifford F. 
Weigle announced at the twenty-second an- 
nual conference in Eugene, November 5 
and 6. 

The two-day meeting was the biggest 
press convention in the history of Oregon. 
Almost three hundred students and advisers 
attended. Dean Weigle welcomed them at 
the opening session and discussed plans at 
the business session. 

Year-around services are being planned, 
he reported. A constitution will be  sub- 
mitted for approval this fall. Critical serv. 
ices, he added, may be replaced by other 
contests to avoid duplicating services of 
national associations. 

Featured speakers of the convention in- 
cluded Frank Jenkins, president of the 
Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association; 
Wendell Webb, managing editor, Oregon 
Statesman; Dr. R. C. McCall, head, Uni- 
versity of Oregon Department of Speech. 

Three seminars for advisers were con- 
ducted by Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, book 
Dr. Paul 
S. Dull, assistant professor of political 


editor of School Press Review. 


science, spoke on “Japan Today” at the 
luncheon for advisers. 

Professors Warren C. Price, Gordon Sa- 
bine, Carl C. Webb, R. D. Millican, and 
Fred A. Beard spoke at round table ses 
sions. Other members of the university 
faculty and staff also were on the pro 
gram. Representatives of the local press 
were among the visiting speakers.—Laur- 


ence R. Campbell 


Coming Events... 


10-12 March—25th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Co 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

8-9 April—Southern Interscholastic Pres 
Association, Washington and Lee Univer 
sity, Lexington, Ky. 
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How To Prepare 
(Continued from Page 10) 


First, it’s often helpful if you write your 
conclusion first so that as you go along in 
your article, you have something to aim at. 
And secondly, something you all know— 
your opening sentence should have plenty 
of grit to it to catch the reader’s eye as 


he flips the pages. 


ELL, that’s enough on magazine 
writing as a technique. Let me say 
a word on it as a career. 


I figure that you people are interested 
in these remarks tor one of three reasons: 
1. You felt that magazine articies mignt 
have some of the same aspects and prepara- 
tion as feature stories, 2. You put out 
magazines, yourselves, and 3. You feel that 
you may want to write for money someday. 

Magazines are business enterprises. If 
you were to get 1'4 cents a word, which 
is common for a two thousand word article 
which took some two weeks to work and 
grind over, you will get about $30 when it 
is accepted or maybe not until it is pub- 
lished, depending on the magaziiie. ‘That’s 
an uncertain $15 a week. 


What does this mean? ‘That as a fruitful 
and satisfying way of supplementing your 
income, magazine article writing is fine, 
but as a sole means of support, for a be- 
ginner, it’s mighty weak. 


One successful writer puts it this way: 


“The only formula for success in writing 


is the ability to undertake a perfectly in- 
credible amount of hardship, risk, and hard 
work for the minimum of material recom- 
pense. A business man makes his money 
with about one tenth the amount of risk 
and effort, to say nothing of education, the 
writer does. Why any young man or 
woman wants to become a writer would 
be a mystery except that they do not know 
what they’re up against and never will 
believe it ’till they try.” 


It’s all true—every word of it. If you 
can be talked out of a writing career, well 
and good. Find out now and get out 
while the getting’s good. Of course not 
all people scare easily. If some people 
weren’t just plain foolish and reckless we 
wouldn’t have any good writing in the world 
at all. In case you’re one that doesn’t 


scare, more power to you and the best 


of luck. 
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Advisory Board Met on October 30 


HE first quarterly meeting of the 

Advisory Board of the CSPA was 

held at Columbia University on 
Saturday, October 30. 


The Announcement and Entry Form 
for the 1949 Contest for newspapers and 
magazines were prepared for the printer 
with some slight revisions to clarify the 
requests for information desired by the 
Association and by the Board of Judges. 
It is planned to place these in the mails 
not later than December 7 to avoid the 
Christmas rush and to see if it is possible 
to secure more expeditious delivery than has 
been experienced for the past two years. 


The Entry Fee was increased to $5.50 
because of the increased cost of operation 
of the Association. The Convention fee 
was raised to $6 to meet the increased food 
costs. Both charges are 50 cents above the 
1948 level but as it is well known to the 
membership that all income is derived from 
publication and delegates registration fees 
and must correspond to the operating re- 
quirements of the Association, the Advisory 
Board feels that its action will be under- 
stood. 


T was voted to hold a dinner on the 

first evening of the Convention, Thurs- 
lay, March 10, to honor those to whom 
Gold Keys had been awarded and to invite 
all the Advisers who will be at the Con- 
vention to participate in the program. The 
dinner will be a subscription affair and will 
pe held at the Men’s Faculty Club. It is 
expected that several speakers from the 
field of professional journalism will address 
Because of the crowded 
program for the concluding luncheon at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, it was decided to make 
the announcement of the names to those 
to whom the 1949 Gold Keys will be 
awarded at this first Gold Key Dinner. 


Miss Mary Murray, President of the 
Advisers Association, reported that arrange- 
ments had been completed for the Tea to 
be given at the Men’s Faculty Club on Fri- 
Jay afternoon, March 11, by the Advisers 
Association, to honor the visiting Advisers. 


the gathering. 


It was voted to invite all press associa- 
tions to send a representative to the 25th 
Anniversary Convention and to entertain 
them on Friday evening, March 10, at the 
Men’s Faculty Club at the National Coun- 


cil Dinner. Arrangements were completed 
for the entertainment of sixteen foreign 
students, representing as many foreign 
countries, who will remain in New York as 
the guests of the Association after attend- 
ing the New York Herald Tribune Youth 
Forum. The Director was authorized to 
proceed with the micro-filming of the senior 
high school Medalist newspapers from the 
1948 Contest and to make the film available 


to all ona purchase or loan basis. 


D OUBT was expressed as to the possi- 

bility of including commercial ex- 
hibits at the Convention because of the 
extent of the coverage of student publica- 
tions now being planned. It was voted to 
restrict the Rotunda this year if, in the 
opinion of the Director, any inconvenience 
would be caused by the presence of outside 
exhibitors. 


The request of the American Military 
Government authorities in Germany for the 
rating of the student publications issued 
under their direction was approved and steps 
taken to prepare a suitable scoring sheet. 
Letters had been sent to the principals and 
superintendents of all who worked on the 
revision of the newspaper primer and the 
replies received indicated general apprecia- 
tion for the courtesy of the information as 
well as high words of praise for their teach- 
ers. Mr. Troxell, Mr. Wise, Mr. Greena- 
walt and Miss Murray were named a com- 
mittee on honors and awards to select those 
who should be honored by the Association 
on the occasion of its 25th Anniversary 
year. Mr. Troxell was designated to make 
the preliminary survey, to report to the 
members by mail and to be prepared to dis- 
cuss and decide at the next meeting of the 


Board. 


Upon the recommendation of Miss Mc- 
Carthy, and as a result of information sup- 
plied by her, the Board passed a series of 
resolutions commending the United States 
Armed Forces Institute for its work with 
young servicemen and commissioned the 
Director to place them in suitable form to 
be forwarded to the Secretary of Defense. 


The next meeting of the Advisory Board 
will be held at Columbia University on 
Saturday, December 4. 
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The March of Books 


The Art Of Casting Stones 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 
University of Oregon 


HO threw the first stone? Per- 
W haps nobody knew, but everyone 
knew the target. He was not the 
target of Nazi storm troopers or of Fascist 
blackshirts or of Russian saboteurs. He 
was a speaker at a political meeting in this 
land of free speech. 
That target was Dr. Curtis D. Mac- 


Dougall, successful nmewspaperman, out- 
standing teacher, noteworthy textbook 
writer, and courageous politician. He 


merely wanted to exercise his right to dis- 
cuss political issues. His opponents had 
no arguments—yjust stones. 

This is not the place to appraise Dr. Mac- 
Dougall’s record in politics albeit the record 
is honorable. In fact, on his service as a 
textbook writer alone, he has made a notable 
achievement. Without doubt, the 
Interpretative Reporting adds lustre to it. 

First published in 1938, Interpretative 
Reporting (New York: Macmillan. 751 
pp.) was one of the best—if not the best— 
book on reporting then. It still is a decade 
later. Those who have used it—both teach- 
ers and students—recognize it as an exceed- 
ingly thorough and authoritative book. 

The new edition—like the first—has three 
sections. They are: the nature of news- 
paper work, principles of news writing, 
and handling important assignments. The 
1948 edition has new illustrations and ex- 


new 


amples. It continues to focus attention on 
interpretative and specialized reporting. 
Certainly no stones need be hurled at 
this book. They would be as out of place 
in this instance as at any political meeting 
in the United States. Instead Dr. Mac- 
Dougall deserves hearty praise for the serv- 
ice he has rendered the press in writing 


Interpretative Reporting. 


resis 
“The country press has been one of the 
most vigorous institutions in the new 
South.” So says Thomas D. Clark in 


The Southern Country Editor (Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill, 365 pp. $3.50). That 


certainly is reason enough to write a book 
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—especially if it’s as enjoyable as _ this 
one is. 

How did southern and other newspapers 
differ? They differed in the problems faced 
In the new South, for 


example, race, one-crop agriculture, the 


by their editors. 


Southern frontier, reconstruction, and in- 


Clark 


tells how southern editors dealt with these 


dustrialization were major issues. 


subjects. 

Those who read this book will under- 
stand the South better. At the same time 
they also will understand the era described 
better than if they had read several his- 
tories. It is a good book for the teen-ager 
to meet and enjoy. 

, Ft ¥ 

Communcations in Modern Society (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press. 252 pp. 
$4) should be read by those who teach 
English and social science in high school. 
Edited by Dr. Wilbur Schramm, it consists 
of fifteen studies conducted by authorities. 
Each study is thought-provoking. 

These articles were presented in a series 
of talks sponsored by the Institute of Com- 
munications Research at the University of 
Illinois. Not publicized as much as the 
reports of the Commission on Freedom of 
the Press, they show what that body might 
have done had it been guided or motivated 
by a desire to find facts first instead of evi- 
dence to support conclusions. 

,. a 

Your Public Relations (New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls. 634 pp. $7.50) should be 
an asset to any high school staff. It is 
not, in the narrow sense, a how-to-do-it 
book. At the same time it should help stu- 
dents recognize their role in public relations. 
Edited by Glenn Griswold and Denny 
Griswold, both pioneers in the field, this 
book should be especially valuable to the 
high school teacher. It is crammed with 
facts and ideas which will help him as an 
adviser and a publicity director. 

eos: oF 
If you can’t buy any of the foregoing 














LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
Book Editor of The Review 


books, purchase Gunnar Horn’s Public. 
School Publicity (New York: Inor. 226 pp. 
$3.50). It’s a readable and practical book 
on how to build good will for your school. 
And many a school could stand a friendlier 
attitude on the part of its patrons. 
Gunnar Horn has special qualifications 
for writing this book. He has made a 
notable record as the newspaper adviser at 
Benson High School, Omaha. He has 
written in numerous educational journals 
and is co-author of a noteworthy syllabus 
for high school journalism courses. 
Major sections in the 
where to find school news; how to write 


book include: 


school news; how to get stories published; 
how to get the school on the air; appendices 
(manual of style, background reading, su- 


perior high school newspapers, etc.) 


: <= 

School press advisers throughout the na- 
tion were shocked in October when the 
New York board of education banned one 
of America’s leading controversial weeklies 
from the schools. 

Obviously this action was foolish and 
un-American. It was foolish because it 
defeated its purpose. It was un-American 
because all of us, teen-agers included, have 
the right to decide for ourselves what we 
wish to read. 


It happened in New York; don’t let it 
happen in your community. 
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Art Work Stresses Features 
Covering Annual NTA Project 


Buy 
Christmas 
Seals 


RTICLES and art work emphasiz- 
A ing the importance of tuberculosis 

control and prevention are appear- 
ing in the December issues of school publi- 
cations throughout the country as the 12th 
annual School Press Project goes into full 
swing. 

Co-sponsored by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association and its affiliated associa- 
~ tions and the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, the Project has for its purpose 
the stimulation of the interest of young 
people in what is being done and what can 
be done in their communities to bring tuber- 


culosis under complete control. 


Themes for the 1948 Project are “What 
You Should Know About Tuberculosis” 
and “How Our Community Fights Tuber- 
News 


editorials and cartoons are being prepared 


culosis.” stories, feature articles, 
by staff members of school papers on one 
of the subjects after a study of the tubercu- 
losis control program in the community. 
Papers carrying outstanding material will 
receive certificates of honor from the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 

The timing of the Project coincides with 
the 42nd annual Christmas Seal Sale of 
the National Tuberculosis Association and 
its 3,000 affiliated associations. The Seal 
Sale, to raise funds for the year-round 
tuberculosis control work of the associa- 
tions, opened November 22 and will con- 
tinue until Christmas. 


December, 1948 


Fs" among all diseases as a cause of 

death between the ages of 15 and 34, 
tuberculosis kills nearly 50,000 Americans 
a year. Tuberculosis, however, can be pre- 
vented and leaders in the fight against the 
disease say that education is one of the 
principal weapons in the campaign against 
the disease. 

Education is one of the main activities of 
the tuberculosis associations. The associa- 
tions are also engaged in services to find 
unknown cases of tuberculosis, in rehabilita- 
tion work fot the tuberculous and in spon- 
soring medical research on tuberculosis. 

These activities are all supported by funds 
raised in the Christmas Seal Sale. Now 
a Christmas tradition, the Seal Sale was 
first conducted in this country in 1907. In 
that year the late Miss Emily P. Bissell put 
on a Seal Sale in Wilmington, Del., to raise 
funds to enable a group of doctors to con- 


tinue their treatment of eight tuberculous 


HOTEL PARIS 


97th Street, between 
Broadway and Riverside Drive 


New York’s Newest 
Skyscraper Hotel 


800 ROOMS ° 


RESTAURANT 


Singles $3 to $4.50 





For special money saving weekly rates send 
this advertisement with your reservation. 


Martin Wa ter, Manager 


800 BATHS ° 


SOLARIUM 


Three in suite $3.00 per person 
Doubles $4.50 to $6.50 


patients. The following year the Seal 
Sale was conducted throughout the country 


and has been nationwide ever since. 


Quill and Scroll Offices 
Move Downtown in Chicago 


The new address of the Quill and Scroll 
International Honorary Society for High 
School Journalists is at 111 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

The change was accomplished this sum- 
Additional space was secured by the 
move which places the Society’s headquar- 


mer. 


ters in the downtown office building of 
Northwestern University. 


Caulfield Promoted 

Joseph Caulfield, who has been for a 
number of years a member of the staff of 
Junior High School No. 3, Trenton, N. J., 
of which Raymond S. Michael, Chairman 
of the Elementary Division of the CSPA, 
is Principal, has been promoted to the 
Principalship of both the Columbus and 
McClellan Elementary Schools in that city. 


800 RADIOS 


SWIMMING POOL 
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Visual Aids 
(Continued from Page 9) 


in putting this technique into use. 

3. Amateur production of film-strips is 
hardly worth the time and effort involved 
when such companies as the Recordak firm 
will do the work on a professional scale for 
as little as a few cents per foot of film. 

4. School press organizations, such as the 
CSPA, could and ought to look into the 
possibilities of the medium of films in jour- 
nalism instruction. 

And that brings us to the end of the 
trail. Right here we would like to turn 
the scheme over to the Director and Ad- 
visory Board of the CSPA. In the Rotunda 
of Low Library during the Annual CSPA 
Convention, there is an exhibit of some of 
the finest school journalism in the United 
States. The magazines, newspapers, and 
yearbooks on display should be fine-combed 
for examples of outstanding lay-out and 
designing and then photographed on a film- 
strip which every teacher of journalism 
would be glad to buy. That would be a 
good first-step in developing some valuable 
visual aids for the teaching of journalism. 

The possibilities are innumerable and 
the field is wide open. One of our most 
valuable heritages is Freedom of the Press. 
No steps taken to make more people aware 
of the complexity, responsibility, and im- 
portance of modern journalism can be con- 
sidered unnecessary or superfluous. 

One very valuable tool in achieving this 
end is visual instruction in journalism. It 
is up to us to develop this technique to the 
point where it will place journalism on a 
par with the dozens of other subjects which 
have been taught more successfully and 
more rapidly through visual aids for more 
than two decades. For in this respect, at 
least, instruction in journalism is far be- 
hind the times. 


College Yearbook Policies 
(Continued from Page 3) 


versity administrative officials have the last 
word on financial matters in most cases. 
Many respondents indicated this condition 
prevalent, although the question was not 
even asked. Several institutions reported 
that while there was no direct editorial cen- 
sorship, the administration did establish 
matters of policy. None, however, indicated 
who decided where policy ended and censor- 
ship began. Little evidence was found to 
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suggest that editorial freedom is a major 
problem among college yearbook editors. 

Informal campus pictures were procured 
at an average of $1.17 per shot, with prices 
ranging from 50 cents to $1.50. The three 
methods followed in this connection were 
(1) payment of flat fee per photograph, 
(2) payment of salary, with photographic 
equipment furnished by the school, (3) 
payment for only cost of materials and ex- 
pense incident to obtaining photographs. 

Data for this report were supplied by 
the following colleges and universities: Ala- 
bama, Baylor, California, California at Los 
Angeles, Cornell, Colorado, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, Florida, Georgia, Houston, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Iowa State, Kansas, Kansas 
State, Kentucky, Louisiana State, Miami, 
Missouri, Northwestern, Ohio State, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania State, Pittsburgh, Pur- 
due, Richmond, Rochester, Rutgers, South 
Carolina, Southern California, Stanford. 
Texas, Tulane, Washington, Washington 
and Lee, and Yale. 

Nature of the information received so 
varied that we may conclude that most 
practices and policies are based upon local 
conditions. Needs of the respective in- 
stitutions seems to have set whatever pat- 


tern is discernible from this survey. 


Going to Study? 
(Continued from Page 7) 


schools: 

State University of Iowa, community 
journalism; University of Kentucky, com- 
munity weekly; University of Minnesota, 
community journalism; University of Mis- 
souri, weekly and small daily; Montana 
State University, community weekly; Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma A. & M., community journalism; 
and South Dakota State College, rural jour- 


nalism. 


news-advertising; 


Agricultural journalism curricula in six 
land-grant colleges met the Council’s stand- 
ards: 

Iowa State College, Kansas State Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, University 
of Missouri, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
and University of Wisconsin, Department 
of Agricultural Journalism. 

Iowa State, Kansas State, Oklahoma A. 
& M. and the University of Wisconsin De- 
partment of Agricultural Journalism re- 
ceived approval for the work being offered 
in home economics journalism. 

Indiana and Missouri were accredited for 





their sequences in pictorial journalism. 

Five institutions offering programs in the 
magazine field were approved. These were: 

University of Minnesota, University of 
Missouri, Northwestern University, Syra- 
cuse University, and the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Work in highly specialized areas was rec- 
ognized in accreditation of science jour- 
nalism at Iowa State College, communica- 
tions and public opinion at the University 
of Minnesota, and informative writing at 
the University of Oklahoma. 


Rowena Harvey Represents 
CSPA at NSPA-NAJD Session 


Miss Rowena Harvey, Adviser to The 
South Side Times, South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and Vice-President 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, represented the CSPA at the 
meeting to discuss the Overseas Newspaper 
Exchange program conducted at the annual 
National Scholastic Press Association Con- 
vention held at French Lick, Indiana, No- 
vember 26-27, by Charles MacInnis, Direc- 
tor of Publications of Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

Sponsored by the NSPA and the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Advisers, 
and open to all advisers at the Convention, 
Mr. MacInnis reported on his trip abroad 
this past summer when he spent two months 
with American Military Government off 
cials in Germany. Considerable progress 
has been made by American officials in in- 
troducing the idea of the school paper to 
German educational authorities and to Ger- 
man youth. A number of school publica- 
tions have been started in German schools 
and at an exhibition held this summer and 
viewed by numerous students and teachers 
in Germany, hundreds of school publica- 
tions from the United States, additional in- 
terest was aroused in a phase of extra 
curricular activities almost unknown outside 
the United States. 

Included in the exhibit were about 450 
American school publications and a com- 
plete file of contest entries from a recent 
CSPA contest. The latter were bound in 
large folders and with a prominent CSPA 
insignia on the cover of each, attracted a 
large share of attention. 

Mr. MacInnis hopes to develop a syste- 
matic exchange with European schools and 
invites the participation of all advisers in 
the project. 
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has come into the school press field. 


THE 67 Senior High School Newspapers receiving 
MEDALIST rating in the 1948 CSPA Contest 
are now being microfilmed in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library and will be available to Advisers 
and Editors for Staff or Class showing by the 
time this issue of The Review is published. 


A typical issue of each paper was selected from 
the file submitted for the 1948 Contest and every 
page is being microfilmed. This will give Advisers 
and Editors a chance to make a complete and 
careful study of the MEDALIST papers, page 


by page. 





The film strip will contain approximately 320. 
exposures on 35mm film and will be about 50 
feet in length. 


This can be used on the projection equipment 
common to most schools. It could be No. 1 of 
the publication’s film strip library. 


The film strips will be available on both an 
outright purchase basis or on loan. The cost 
will be in the neighborhood of $7-$8, and the 
loan charge about $2. 


Full information will be supplied in the January 
Review. 





CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the reduced rate. 
Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Journalism Syllabus, $1.25 ($1.50). 
Official Style Book, 15¢ (25c). 


Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35c (50c). 


(New, revised edition of “Primer’’). 


Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35c (50c). 

Primer for Duplicated Publications, 35c (50c). (New printing available in September). 
CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. 

Electro of CSPA Insignia (carried in masthead of printed papers), 60c. 

Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (carried in masthead of duplicated papers), 10c. 


Critical Analysis of Publications, 


Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. 


Available on writing :— 


Yearbooks, $2.50. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 























1924 - Twenty-Fifth Anniversary - 1949 


OF THE 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Plans for an appropriate observance of the 25th Anniversary Year of the Cclumbia Scholastic Press Association are 


now being completed by the Advisory Board. 
They will include:— 


The ANNUAL CONTESTS for NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES, with mid-January and early February dead- 
lines, respectively, and with the announcement of placings to be made at the Annual Convention in March, 1949. 


The CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENTS and ENTRY FORMS will be mailed to all publications on the mailing 
lists, members and non-members, on or about December 7, 1948. Advance notice is given because of the unfortunate delays 
in mails for the past two years. Members who do not receive their Announcements and Entry Forms within a reason- 
able time after the 7th of December, are requested to write for an additional copy and to notify the local Post Office 
of the failure of the original to arrive. 


The 25th ANNUAL CONVENTION will be held at Columbia University in the City of New York on March 
10-11-12, 1949. 


CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REGISTRATION FORMS will be mailed to all publications 
on the mailing lists on or about January 15, 1949. If they fail to reach the school after a reasonable time has elapsed, 
write for duplicates and notify the local Post Office. 


The CONCLUDING LUNCHEON of the Convention will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the first time 
in the history of the Association that this famous hotel shall have been the scene of the most colorful event on the 
program. 


SPECIAL FEATURES of the Convention will include, Then and Now, the first 179 Contest entries as they ap- 
peared in 1925 and the same publications in 1949; school papers from the U. S. Territorial Possessions and Service or 
Military Government posts overseas; student publications from Great Britain and the Dominions; recent foreign language 
student publications issued by schools in areas under American Military Government; 


Students from sixteen Western European countries as specially invited guests of the CSPA; 


The historical development of the student press in the U. S.; the growth and expansion of the CSPA; and copies 
of all the publications entered in the 1949 newspaper-magazine competition and of the 1948 yearbook contest. 


Other developments will be brought to the attention of the membership through the Review, special bulletins, the 
Advisers Association Bulletin and individual letters. 
YOU CAN HELP by:— 
1. Determining the oldest paper in your state; 


2. How long your publication has been a member of the CSPA. (Every publication ever entered in a Contest 
will receive a special invitation to participate in the 25th Anniversary Contest, special certificates to be granted 
to those of longest continuous membership) ; 


3. How often your school has sent delegates to the CSPA Conventions (and by letting us know those who have 
achieved distinction in their fields) ; 


4. If your Adviser has been in continuous association with the CSPA since its founding; 
5. And by offering suggestions to help make YOUR CONVENTION exactly what you would like it to be. 


Read your Review for additional information and watch your mail for the scheduled announcement, entry and regis- 
tration forms. 


Forward your suggestions and any information pertaining to the proposals given above to:— 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
320-324 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








